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(center section of text) 

I. IRISH LIGHT is a GREEN city scale light structure generated by 3 
pop-up toasters I mean 3 argon lasers! The best views of the Kennedy 
Center seem to be mostly away from it. I have attempted to Capitolize 
on this characteristic by selecting as the primary vista for “Irish Light” 
the view from the West Terrace. The 3 passages into which the piece 
is composed, refer to what a viewer would see when looking North, 
South, or west. Human scale is not indicated by the presence of 
people because I found no center roof. This beam of light is directed 
down to a mirror (24" dia) mounted on the Watergate so as to reflect 
the beam due South 18' above the lower West Terrace. WEST 
PASSAGE 


(right side of text) 

II. SOUTH PASSAGE is the extension of N. PASSAGE. THE LIGHT is 
going away and is softer than to the North because going away is 
softer than coming. S. PASSAGE continued on for 2 miles before it 
passes unsymbolically over a pentagon, (any attempt to photograph 
this drawing should be done with camera, drawing, and light source in 
as much of a line as possible) 

(left side of text) 

III. WEST PASSAGE gives us our all embracing crescendo. Purple 
prose. 2 more 500 mw. ARGON LASERS converge on the Kennedy 
Center from position indicated on mape inset (APPROXIMENT 
POSITIONS) How else to approach space that can only be 
experienced visually? IRISH LIGHT is to be turned on at sundown for 4 
hrs. 

Rockne Krebs, 4 Mar. 74 
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Rockne Krebs’ Drawings 


Jay Belloli 


A love affair is a correct description of how I have dealt with making drawings . 1 




Silent, miles-long lines of pale green light emerge after sunset, for limited periods of time, from 
American museums and other public buildings, subtly relating to the 
surrounding architectural and natural environments, attracting 
spontaneous gatherings of people who come to try and determine what 
these beams of light are and to enjoy their beauty (see fig. 1). These are 
the laser sculptures of Rockne Krebs, an artist also recognized for his 
pioneering environments created of sunlight and for his innovative pieces 
employing camera obscura, a system of lenses that projects the 
constantly changing images of the outdoor, three-dimensional landscape 
onto two-dimensional interior surfaces. In an artistic period that has 
become famous for its radical changes in form and materials, Krebs has 
been known as one of its most innovative sculptors, making works that 
defined space and redefined the environment with a material that had no 
tactile substantiality, light. The geometric forms and occasional 
composition by repetition that appear in his sculpture are often part of the vocabulary of painters 
and sculptors who, like Krebs, emerged in the 1960s. A number of these artists became interested 
in mathematics or even linguistics as a source for their work during this period, but few actively 
pursued the artistic possibilities of technology and science. Much of Krebs’ art has employed his 
exploration of these areas. In many cases, his formal visions expressed through his use of 

technology, has resulted in some of the finest public sculpture of the period, 
pieces that transcend the idea of a ponderous form placed in a space and, 
evoke weightlessly the individuality of their indoor and outdoor locations. 
These sculptures often celebrate the symbolic meanings of their 
environments (see The Source, cat. no 59), something rare in contemporary 
art, and the potential for beauty that exists in Krebs’ (and, by implication, all) 
technological materials. Regrettably, because of the unusual apparatus, 
temporality, scale, and site-specific nature of his work — and because of his 
Washington, D.C. rather than New York residence — Krebs’ pieces have 
disappeared rather than accumulated. The decision to make transitory works 
was a conscious one for him and many other artists during the late 1960s 
and 1970s; unfortunately more than that of many painters and sculptors, 
Krebs’ art has not become widely collected by museums and individuals and 
is not that well known. In addition, because of the compositional subtlety of 
his sculptures, it is almost impossible to get any sense of them from the 
photographs that occasionally appear in the art magazines. These pieces intentionally change so 
much as one moves through and around them that an illustration provides only a hint of what they 
are. 


Fig. 1 Sky Bridge Green, 1973. 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
Laser. 


Fig. 2 “ ‘The Lock,' Home on the 

Range (Part III)," 1974. 


What is even less well known than his sculpture is that Krebs is a proficient and excellent 
draftsman. Since before the appearance of his mature work in the mid-1960s, and throughout his 
career since, he has almost always been involved in drawing, and it can be argued that the 
hundreds of resulting graphic pieces constitute a body of work almost equal to that of his sculpture. 
Krebs clearly loves to draw, and his works on paper, at the very least, should be considered an 
important part of his achievement. The drawings often serve, as one might expect, to examine 
ideas or details for his usually transitory sculpture, or explore new concepts in general, and there 
are often areas of writing which discuss the visual proposal shown on the same page. But 
frequently, at the same time, these pieces can be drawings in the full sense of the word, works on 
paper that delight in their qualities of line, composition, and color as they convey information for the 
development of Krebs’ three-dimensional art. Often interaction occurs between the sculptures and 
the drawings: a drawing and its accompanying text might lead to a piece, and, following the 
sculpture’s creation, Krebs might come back to do other drawings about what worked in it and 
what didn’t, leading to other sculptures, and so forth. Given the amount of time that it takes to 
create some of his sculptures — let alone the cost of the materials and the organizational and 
governmental permissions required for the large-scale works — the drawings of course have a 
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3. Drawing for Laser Sculpture, 1967 
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function of economy and efficiency, as well as giving Krebs a large amount of pleasure. Although a 
number of Krebs’ sculptures have appeared without any visual planning on paper, the drawings are 
by far the finest record available of the size and range of his accomplishment as an artist. A 
number of pieces proposed graphically have obviously not been made, and, given the generally 
transitory nature of his art imposed by artistic and real-world considerations, the drawings are 
(other than the beautiful slides he takes) often the only documents that exist of his completed work. 
Even for those who see his sculptures, at any given time there is almost always 
access to only one work. With the variety of his art, something seen in isolation gives 
little idea of the breadth of possibilities he has explored. The drawings do this 
beautifully. The attempt to make drawings that function both as sources of information 
for something else, and as works of art on their own, is a substantial artistic challenge, 
and it has faced Krebs since almost the beginning of his work. 



Fig. 3 
Plexiglass 


Untitled, 1967. 
99 x 60 x 36". 


From early in his life, in Kansas City, Missouri, Krebs wanted to be an artist and he 
drew constantly. In his freshman year at the University of Kansas, he made the 
decision to major in sculpture (with Eldon Tefft), but his interest in drawing persisted, 
and during his Navy career, from 1962 to 1965, he continued to draw as he looked 
(both then and later in the ’60s) at the works of artists such as Anthony Caro, Kenneth 
Noland, Frank Stella, Morris Louis, Donald Judd, Marcel Duchamp, Robert 
Rauschenberg, Robert Irwin, Washington color painter Thomas Downing, and his 
friend Sam Gilliam, among many others. The Cubist use of spatial planes, either actual 
or implied (in works such as Picasso’s famous 1928-1929 sculpture Construction in 
Wire) — and the later Cubist-related sculpture of Caro — elicited a strong response in 
Krebs, and his first mature works were planar and geometric. Krebs focused on what 
in the work of the artists above was similar to his own interest, and the resulting 
pieces, like much of ’60s sculpture, used advanced technological materials such as 
sheet aluminum or plexiglass (see fig. 2). Through their reflectiveness and transparency they 
expressed concern with immateriality and light, the issues from that point on that Krebs has felt, 
and rightly so, are intrinsic to his vision as an artist. 





Fig. 4 Toward Non-Mate rial Structure, 
June 1967. Pen and pencil on lined 
paper, 8 ’/2 x 11". Location unknown. 


These early, usually symmetrical, pieces were often preceded by simple, very exact drawings, 
usually in black and colored pencil (see cat. no. 1), that gave fairly specific information about the 
sculptures in terms of composition, materials and dimensions. These 
graphic works were similar in their information to preparatory drawings by 
such Minimal artists as Donald Judd. Understandably for an artist just 
starting out, they were also a sign of caution appropriate to the expense of 
the materials, and not surprisingly a number of the drawings never 
resulted in completed three-dimensional pieces. It is interesting that in one 
of the works (see cat. no. 2) linear geometric elements give a strong flavor 
of Krebs’ monumental light sculptures to come. 
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The issue of immateriality clearly was not entirely resolved in these works, 
and Krebs began to think of experimenting with other substances to solve 
this problem (see fig. 3). The laser came to mind. It had been physically 
produced for the first time only in 1960 and had only recently become 
available for purchase. Krebs thought it might provide an answer to his 
formal problem, and in spring, 1967 he bought one. 


-s-7 


I set it down between two pieces of mirror and stuck my head in and saw the piece going off in 
both directions, and that suggested to me that this tool ... was the one thing that had a [visual] 
vocabulary of its own, really different from what was initially urging me on to try it, a potential that 
was not in my aspiration, which didn’t initially include large scale; but it didn’t take me long to 
realize that it had that potential. 2 


Krebs spent a year of empirical research with the laser before creating his first public piece, an 
installation at the Washington Gallery of Modern Art, an astonishing amount of restraint given his 
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excitement for the medium and the obvious enthusiasm such a new development would generate. 
One of the laser drawings that resulted from this exploration (see cat. no. 3) is not a proposal for a 
specific piece, but an investigation of a possible work for a general interior space. The drawing 
shows a perfunctorily outlined room containing a large number of horizontal, fairly loosely drawn 
laser “lines” coming out of too few lasers, implying that Krebs at this point did not yet have a 
complete understanding of his medium. What is fascinating about the drawing formally is how 
surprisingly imprecise and sketchy it is compared to the drawings of the plexiglass and aluminum 
sculptures. The looseness obviously reveals that Krebs is feeling his way with the new apparatus, 
but the drawing’s quick, expressive lines also convey a feeling of the laser’s physical and visual 
sense of direction and movement, and its quality of immateriality. 

At about the same time as the appearance of Krebs’ first public laser sculpture, he was invited to 
participate in a three-person exhibition at the Corcoran Gallery of Art. The artists were allowed to 
seek out the spaces they wanted to use, and Krebs was particularly attracted to the highest space 
available, a gallery that also happened to have a coffered skylight. He selected this space because 
he wanted to use lasers to involve more volume, but he soon felt that something else was needed 
structurally to do a successful piece there. Krebs’ interest in non-physical materials would by now 
have implied a non-material substance to solve the problem, and the second important 

medium for his art, the sun, occurred to him. Sunlight, given that the beam 
was not artificially created but was dispersed from a source millions of 
miles away, was even less a material presence than the laser and had 
much broader conceptual implications in terms of the space 
encompassed by his art. Krebs began to see the creation of his work as 
the process of taking a tiny section of the celestial environment and, with 
light that was absolutely specific, originating works that responded to this 
section’s special identity. 

The first result of Krebs’ realization of the possibilities of sunlight was the 
piece for the Corcoran show, Ra (see fig. 4), in which narrow, largely 
vertical shafts of sunlight were combined with horizontal lines of laser 
light, making it his first work which combines both these media as well. 

Fig. 5 Ra, 1969. The effect of the sun was amplified by spraying water into its beams. As time passed and the earth 
^^^aseTs^nii'ghl vapor' rotated ’ the P iece changed, responding to the cycle of day and night, fair weather and cloudy. 

Sunlight, given its aspect of constant change, required research to become a material that could 
be successfully used to create art, and Krebs at this time began to do reading and to experiment 
with prisms. As an officer in the Navy, he had been taught the rudiments of celestial navigation. He 
restudied Dutton’s classic text on navigation at sea as well as researching all the library material 
he could find on the sun and sun filters, and he started to put notes together that had important 
consequences for the years to come. 

It is not clear who was the first artist to work with sunlight, although Ra was the first piece making 
use of natural light to be exhibited publicly by a contemporary artist. At about this time Robert 
Irwin, James Turrell, and Charles Ross also became interested in the sun as a medium for art. 

Krebs doesn’t think he immediately influenced anyone else to create sunlight pieces and feels that 
all of the above artists also have legitimately pioneered work in this medium on their own. After 
beginning to plan his own sun pieces, Krebs found out about Turrell’s work in summer 1969, while 
working in Palo Alto, California on the laser apparatus he was to use for a piece at the Osaka 
World’s Fair. There was not much exchange of information among these artists. At a later date, 

Dale Eldred met Krebs, became aware of his research, and began to develop sun pieces also. 

It is interesting how few drawings date from these crucial years in Krebs’ development. One reason 
is that Krebs immediately understood, as a sculptor, that the laser had to be experimented with 
directly, and soon recognized that works in this medium could be developed most successfully only 
on the site, not planned on a piece of paper. In fact, Krebs almost immediately considered the laser 
as a source of line, in essence a drawing in space. Very few drawings also occurred in the creation 
of the sunlight structure in Ra. There is a sense in the late ’60s and very early 70s of Krebs 
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6. Study for Ra, 1969 


(top section of text) 

5/69 R. Krebs 

“RA" (The sun piece — a photon structure created with the sun as the 
primary light source) Have sky light blocked except for specific 
openings that allows sunlight through. Need some kind of mirror 
apparatus above openings to direct the sun beams. The beam 
configuration would change as sun moves across sky & would have to 
be thought out with this in mind. The sun inclination in late Sept will 
have to be considered. East-West position of gallery is good (when sun 
not present neither is “RA") 

Device to shot water vapor into sun beams to see if can get some 
rainbows, cute 

Strong diagonal plane of light that projects out door of room would be 
generated by 1500-2000 watt follow spot. The Red beam from two 5 
m.w. He Ne Lasers, (all apperatus mounted above Skylight) 


(left section of text) 

A green beam of light from an argon laser will hang out across the 
nearly 200' of the four front galleries 10' above and parallel to the floor 
plane 

(center section of text) 

most of the atmosphere necessary to scatter the light will come small 
adjacent room 

view into gallery that indicates how — the argon beam would split into 
color lines after passing through a prism near sourse. 
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“pounding through ideas,” 3 that so many concepts were occurring to him that drawing as a 
medium (which he continued to feel strongly about) he “very purposely subordinated to the level of 
notemaking,” 4 sometimes even using the impermanent paper of lined yellow pads to jot down his 
thoughts for his own future use. The development of sculpture and ideas for sculpture at this time 
was clearly paramount, and he did not want to think about making something he had to sell, not 
even a drawing. Quick sketches in black pencil or pen, even simpler than the earlier drawings, 
became the rule. 

The range of thought that occurs in these drawings is exceptional. Works such as Mind Sight (cat. 
no. 11) posits a piece that immaterially defines space by sound (now technically possible), and 
other drawings imply pieces made by skywriting (cat. no. 4), or with a searchlight (cat. no. 7). The 
drawings are very effective in doing exactly what was intended: to convey information. Interestingly, 
the drawing for Ra is exceptionally elaborate for the period and clearly illustrates the importance 
the piece had to Krebs. The drawing for Sky Bridge , the first camera obscura piece, which 
appeared in March 1971, is, however, much simpler; even the move into Krebs’ third important 
medium was only developed in a straightforward pen and pencil drawing on graph paper, since, as 
with the lasers, the work was largely conceived and executed in the space. 

In the early 1970s, as Krebs further explored his now-familiar media, the drawings began to 
become more elaborate. There is a series for Rite de Passage (cat. nos. 13-14), made to plan for a 
piece commissioned for the permanent collection of the New Orleans Museum of Art, that is much 
more precisely executed and elaborately worked than any of the earlier laser or sun drawings. An 
entire series of drawings for sun pieces, the Rainbow Trees (see cat. nos. 15-18), began to appear 
at this time as well. In this group of works Krebs explores the idea of creating a spectrum above a 
single tree through a system of sprayed water, representing the expected effect with richly worked 
areas of color. These works on paper also include an expanded amount of notetaking, revealing a 
desire on Krebs’ part to investigate an increasing number of each project’s possibilities. 

The most important change in the drawings, both in terms of number and of approach, occurred in 
1973, the year after Krebs received a Guggenheim Fellowship, which allowed him to work much 
more as he pleased. After a number of years of developing new concepts and often quickly 
applying them to creating sculpture, the Fellowship permitted Krebs to concentrate more on 
exploring his ideas without immediate production. Krebs also realized at this time that he already 
might have conceived of more possible works in his new media than he would ever be able to bring 
to completion, and that very few of them were recorded in any way. Both to investigate new ideas 
and document already existing ones, he made up his mind to turn increasingly to drawing. This 
decision was not predicated just on his own immediate requirements for notation or personal 
needs for a permanent record of his efforts, but on his growing belief that his research and plans 
might be of interest to others, particularly other artists. Clearly a lot of the information he had 
developed was not generally known, and he was concerned that it potentially be available in visual 
and written form. At the same time, he felt a strong need to reexplore the medium of drawing 
separate from any documentary function. For over seven years, he had kept his enjoyment of 
working on paper in check. With all the formal changes in his sculpture that had occurred in that 
period, he almost believed that he had to learn drawing over again before he could loosen up and 
express his new three-dimensional language, and his ideas, in esthetically resolved and fully 
realized works on paper. 

What immediately resulted was a series of graphic works that intellectually and formally explored 
what drawing now had become for him. One of the most ambitious of these is A Conversation With 
My Tool, or a Drawing House (cat. no. 20). This piece is covered with notes, more than just about 
any previous work, and explores written language for its artistic as well as conceptual uses, with 
green script used to establish the most important area of color. In the drawing Anonymous (cat. no. 
21), Krebs examines cursive writing as a combination of anonymous origin and individual 
expression. This graphic work has four visually distinct layers and can be totally understood only 
with 3-D glasses. One part can be seen with normal vision, one with the glasses’ red lens, one with 
the green lens, and one using both lenses at once. The sculpture Anonymous that results from this 
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20. A Conversation with my Tool, or A Drawing House, 1973 


It began when a green pencil said to me, ‘‘Feel free to take me in your 
hand and use me as long as you can." I was reluctant. Green pencils 
are not as easy to use as graphite or gray pencils and I said so. 
"Precisely the subject that I had hoped to DRAW to your attention,” 
The green pencil said and asked, “Do you really think that it is the 
expedient ease of using a graphite pencil that DRAWS you to use it? 
You are an artist, that level of expediency should not determine your 
activity when an alternate hue might give more exciting results.” I 
noticed that once started a green pencil can be rather verbose but I 
was curious and asked, "More exciting to whom?” “You best be 
careful. An artist should be concerned, when habits of thought such 
as arbitrarily using gray instead of green affect his means of 
communication. I have developed a theory. My theory is in essence 
that it is the result of centuries of conditioning that causes you to have 
more rapport with black, white, and grey.” And the green pencil finally 
asked, "Consider for a moment how much you experience in 
abstraction from the real world in Black and White — photographs, 
movies, and TV.” I ecstatically said, "Yes! Yes! I know. Even most 
books are printed in B & W, even though we know that blue printing 
against a yellow field is easier on the eyes.” The green pencil seemed 
annoyed and said, “Keep blue out of this! That color is only a pigment 
primary not even of the same order of things as a light primary.” I felt 
as if I had just had a frank discussion with Barnett Newman about Ad 
Reinhardt Black paintings. I apologized to the Green Pencil and vowed 
not to mention that color again here. I also had become preoccupied 


with the strange tactile quality of this yellow page and decided to draw 
a green laser beam coming through the exact center of a short tunnel 
and passing directly over my head. Damn if that laser doesn’t look as 
if it is going straight up in the air! The Green Pencil asked, “Why I 
didn’t render the laser beam with a side view and give it more legible 
reference points in space? But speaking of space, I think that we are 

about to run.out.” I tried to explain to the green pencil that 

I had previously planned to shade this area green too. The green 
pencil pointed out that I had yet to answer his question about the 
green laser beam. I asked it, “If you could choose between screwing 
or watching two other green pencils screw which would you choose?" 
The green pencil said that it would prefer to screw — although it might 
occassionaly enjoy watching. "That is more or less the way I feel 
about it," I told the green pencil who asked, “Why then do you labor 
over these absurd drawings in such descriptive detail?” I said that I 
preferred explicit sex. “Does that not take the mystery out of it?” the 
green pencil asked. “There is no mystery in drawing," I said. “I wish 
there was. It just doesn’t seem possible to make a drawing that can 
stand on its own as a work of art." The green pencil then asked “But 
what of Quality?” “To carry quality beyond skill," I replied, “a work of 
art must harbor ideas of value. It must tickle flabby places or create 
new spaces of its own in ones mind. And finally a work of art must 
stand on its own existence not as a reference or as clues to the value 
of other works of art. It must stand alone.” The green pencil pointed 
out to me that that was quite an assertion to make about drawing. I 
answered, “I know. That is why I am so busy questioning it." 
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drawing made use of a scanning device (which Krebs developed with Bart Johnson, an engineer) 
that created a memory for a laser beam. The piece spelled Krebs’ signature in laser light. 

This series did, as Krebs desired, lead to a whole new range of drawings and an intense period of 
working on paper that imaginatively documented his ideas and concurrently explored new media 
and formal approaches to drawing itself. In the Lightning Sculpture (cat. no. 32), the possible use of 
this natural electricity for art is conveyed with subtle applications of airbrush as well as pencil. 
Clouds Going South for the Winter (cat. no. 34) becomes a cubist-descended trompe I’oeil drawing, 
complete with nail and vapor-cornered frame, as well as a marvelously poetic image of a 
landscape with processing, geometricized clouds. Paint, colored pencil, and other materials began 
to play an increasingly important role in these drawings, and these substances speak of Krebs’ 
growing involvement and facility in this medium. 

Somehow, this group of graphic pieces also partly changed what types of content Krebs felt were 
appropriate to his work. In addition to the intellectual and formal investigations, some of the 
drawings became more personal than the earlier works on paper and led to even more intimate 
ones. Palace Guard (cat. no. 40) is a perfect example of a drawing created just after the series that 
exhibits this change. The drawing visually implies a sexual image and verbally discusses Nixon era 
paranoia and Krebs’ concern about it, as well as a specific, and erotic, fantasy. The series 
expanded Krebs’ amount of notetaking on the drawings altogether, and written sections about his 
views on the art world, personal friends, and other subjects began to appear along with increased 
discussions of his work. 

Perhaps the most unusual works on paper from this period are the smoke drawings (cat. nos. 41- 
42), works in which cloud-like areas of light and shade created with candle smoke are frequently 
combined with color pencilled and airbrushed images. Conceptually, these drawings were also part 
of a political statement by Krebs on the ownership of art. Buyers were allowed to buy all of their 
works at their initial exhibition, but a percentage of ownership could be retained by the artist. The 
works could therefore be more accessible in price and beneficial in any resale to both parties. 

Coming out of this prolific period of work, in addition to numerous more carefully executed graphic 
pieces documenting a wide range of ideas, were a comprehensive group of drawings that 
investigated on paper the development of one group of sculptures. This series was in connection 
with a work for the huge interior atrium of the then unbuilt Omni International in Atlanta. The 
drawings for the Omni are perhaps the richest exploration of a single site in Krebs’ career to date. 
He was invited by the developer, Maurice Alpert, to work with the architect, Tom Ventulet, on an 
extremely ambitious commission. In addition to a laser work, Krebs planned linear shafts of natural 
light and an installation of prisms to create patterns of color on a central ice rink. Krebs realized 
that the most difficult challenge of dealing with the sun as a material for art was to use its changes 
in duration and position during its entire year-long cycle. To predict the patterns cast by the sun, he 
commissioned computer research on the angles of sunlight at the building’s location, obtaining 
information on the sun’s position every thirty minutes. There were then initial studies, showing the 
complete interior space (cat. no. 22). Krebs saw a way to make a more effective source for the 
planned beams of sunlight, and with his now more sophisticated and elaborate drawings — and 
the computer information — he convinced the architects to make a clerestory in the building. In 
placing the prisms in the space, he found that they began to create a pattern on the wall, and he 
proceeded to create the Eye of Atlantis (cat. no. 26-27), an image of colored light in the shape of a 
human eye that reached its most exact expression on the solar equinoxes. No image had ever 
been made before with the direct projection of sunlight. Krebs even developed possible 
compositions for the atrium’s ceiling (cat. nos. 24-25). Broader issues raised by the site but beyond 
the scope of the commission were also explored, and the results were almost visionary drawings, 
like Sun Cage for Atlantis (cat. no. 29) and Atlanta 100 Miles Up (cat. no. 30). 

During the period of intense drawing and conceptualizing that occurred in 1973, Krebs took a final 
step to expand the breadth of possibilities open to him in his art. Specific images had begun to play 
an increasingly significant role in his work in pieces like Rainbow Tree , for example, or Palace 
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Guard. Since he began working with lasers, in fact, he had considered the surrounding buidings or 
landscape as part of his pieces in addition to the beams themselves. His use of the camera 
obscura, which came later, had made images from the real world much more central in his 
exploration of the sculptural possibilities of light. The Fall 1973 show at the Jefferson Place Gallery 
that first presented the smoke drawings also included the first three-dimensional environment in 
which Krebs made use of individual objects, Home on the Range, Part I. This work was comprised 
of an eight-foot lawn windmill attached to a “chicken-shack” constructed 
stairway that led up to a lighted candle. Pieces of clear and tinted plexiglass 
were attached to the windmill and the stairs and projected Kenneth Noland or 
Morris Louis-like patterns on opposite walls. In this piece — and the Home on 
the Range pieces like For Sale (cat. no. 45, fig. 5), which followed — Krebs 
begins to deal with light in a different way, as always making use of its 
possibilities for defining space, but willing and able to combine it with more 
traditional, and solid, sculptural forms. 

Since this crucial year in his development, Krebs has continued to make 
drawings in much greater numbers than in his early career. The result of the use 
of objects and images in the Home on the Range series is, not surprisingly, an 
increased use of imagery in the works on paper. A rejected proposal for a palm 
tree sculpture, for example (for the GSA commission for Topeka that Krebs 
received, cat. no. 57), combines this image with prism-cast light. In general, the 
drawings after 1973 show an increasing complexity and ambitiousness, although 
Fig. 6 ■ For sale: Home on the wonderfully elegant, almost beaux-arts architectural pencil elevations (cat. no. 62) — and loose, 
Range (Part iv)/' 1974 gestural charcoal sketches (cat. no. 63) — also occur. The laser drawings more and more often 
become collages. At times dictated by the necessity of presenting proposals to possible clients, 
many of these works include maps or photographs both to show the specifics of locations or 
surroundings and, clearly, to increase the visual complexity and richness (cat. no. 50). Glitter is 
even added at times to imply the glow of the beams (cat. no. 52). The culmination of these laser 
drawings is perhaps the monumental, yet poetic,triptych, Proposal For Detroit Green (cat. no. 56). 

The drawings for the sun pieces seem to be reaching an even higher level of sophistication in the 
last two or three years. There have been numerous studies for Krebs’ most recent series of sun 
sculptures, the Spectral Horse — geometricized images of moving horses, made of ground-glass 
prisms, that are placed inside near natural light sources to cast brilliant patterns of colored light 
throughout the space. Some of these drawings are quick, expressive pen or pencil sketches (see 
cat. no. 60), but on occasion they are monumental and elegantly rendered works of graphic art 
limited to black pencil, like the Crystal Pegasus — the Aura of the Flying Horse (cat. no. 61). The 
Proposed Commission for the Miami International Airport (cat. no. 64), clearly a presentation 
drawing, shows an environmental sculpture that is both joyous and ambitious, and is another 
beautifully rendered work in pencil on paper. Plexiglass “paper airplanes” (direct descendants of 
Krebs’ 1960s plexiglass sculptures), with neon tails to imply movement, float over the Customs 
waiting area for international passengers, prisms by implication dappling the space with colored 
light. 

In looking at Rockne Krebs’ sculpture and drawings, one sees the work of a mature artist who, 
almost a decade ago, realized that he had found the media and issues of form and content that he 
would deal with for the rest of his career. These all constituted new areas, and so he has been 
exploring the possibilities within his wide range, combining his materials, seeing their further 
implications. 

My urge to experiment is not now what it once was. My urge now is refinement, . . . pushing [my 
ideas] along and having the opportunity of refining them into a masterwork. 5 

The history of Krebs’ drawings, like the history of his sculpture, has become a progression toward 
ever higher levels of achievement. Since the 1973 period, when Krebs remastered the graphic arts 
and reappraised their meaning, he has developed in this medium a wide range of abilities and 
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61 Crystal Pegasus — The Aura of the Flying Horse, 1980 

























interests, from the quick, intimate sketches to the quiet elegance, and often inspired and visual 
poetry, of the large pieces. 

The drawings still function for Krebs as an area in which to think out his ideas for sculpture to 
* come. They serve him almost as a memory device, and when he finally turns to making the 

sculpture itself, they are often physically left behind. At times in the development of a piece, when 
there are several possible ways to proceed, he sits down in front of the work and starts to draw it, 
now, at this stage in his career, as accurately as he can. If he sees the resolution to the sculptural 
problem before the drawing is complete, it’s left unfinished. At times in his career, Krebs has 
wanted to go back into a drawing and rework it. He has not done this to make the drawing look like 
the completed sculpture (since often there are major changes in the development of the three- 
dimensional piece), but for esthetic reasons, to make it more successful as a “drawing.” Krebs’ 
works on paper have increasingly become art in the traditional sense of the word, yet they still 
have an integral relationship to the development of his sculpture. There is no going out to sketch 
from nature unless some special object may appear in a proposed piece. Krebs now routinely 
works on drawings, and on individual ones off and on over an extended period of time. In his studio, 
he has them pinned up so he can, if he wants, refer to them as he creates a sculpture. 

The drawings in a sense have been Krebs’ journal, the only one he has ever kept. In addition to 
facilitating the development of his sculpture and providing enjoyment for their own sake, they have 
filled another need as well. Krebs has spoken of the feeling that sometimes, to him, the large public 
sculptures — particularly the lasers — do not seem personal as works of art. There is, as he says, 
a “private, quirky thing in me that keeps coming out, and the laser pieces can’t make that.” 6 The 
drawings can. In addition to their descriptive and esthetic roles, they occasionally become silly 
erotic and, perhaps increasingly intensely personal. It can be argued that Krebs’ reinvestigation of 
drawing made it possible for the growing self-revealment of his sculpture. Krebs feels that he has 
always managed to maintain touch with himself in the work he has created. Beginning with the 
Home on the Range series, the work has on occasion hinted strongly at his own experience, 
growing up on the Great Plains or living in Washington. Krebs strongly feels that sunlight will be a 
much more important source for art in the future, and that his drawings are partly for those artists 
who will continue the exploration of this area. I also think that, for him, there is a realization that the 
drawings may be the final and best statement of what his art is about. They already give a powerful 
sense of Krebs’ substantial achievement as an artist, and a growing sense of who he is as a 
person. For both of these gifts, and for the pleasure of his mastery of this medium, we can be 
grateful. 


Footnotes 

'Interview with Rockne Krebs by the author, November 3, 1982. 
-Ibid. 

Mbid. 

4 lbid. 

r, lbid. 

G lbid. 
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15 A Rainbow Tree, 1970 


(upper right section of text) 

The light enters the drop of water is refracted twice + reflected once. 
The viewer sees the Rainbow if he is standing in a relationship of 
about 41 ° between himself + light source with the water being the 
apex. This means that the light source is going to be generally behind 
the viewer. The Rainbow doesn’t lie a particular distance from the 
observer but the color is in a certain direction. This is why I didn’t get 
the Rainbows in “RA” that I wanted. 

(center right section of text) 

OPPS: made the spectrum up side down 

Water sprayed into air creating a rainbow over the trees. Would also 
be a good way to water the trees. It would be nice to see fields of 
Rainbow trees stretching across the landscape since distance is not a 
factor in spectral break down. The system would of course turn on 
only when sun is shining — except to water trees. 


(bottom section of text) 

The really nice thing about a Rainbow against the landscape is the 
contrast of pure colors of light to the Resonant color ranges that result 
from pigments. The resulting sculpture extends some of the concepts I 
used in "RA” at the Corcoran. However, the initial idea, that the 
sculpture be non-material in the same sense that it is not a specific 
configuration of mass that one sees because it is illuminated but 
rather the sculpture is a beam of sun light seen as it scatters around 
incidental matter in the atmosphere, is subordinate here to a specific 
use of natural phenomena. What are the implications of collaborating 
with nature this way? The tree is obviously part of the piece. The light 
as it is broken into spectral lines of color. The fact that it can only be 
seen when the viewer is in a specific position in relation to the piece 
+ the sun. It makes looking at a work of art like looking at the sky and 
needs to be approached with the same expectancy. 

Rockne Krebs, 10/70 © 
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19 . The Bent Rainbow, 1973 


(text on front of drawing) 

Here I sit with drawing in a fascist citadel. A dismal and insane 
digression of artistic possibilities. But reality is: ‘‘Every five seconds 
space is split by the cannons of assault with a chord, 
ZANG-TUMB-TU-UUMB, an uprising of 500 echoes to grasp it, chop it 
and shatter it in the infinite. The center of this ZANG TUMB TU UUMB, 
fifty miles square, is cut by jagged explosions, punches, batteries of 
firing guns, quick violence ferocity, regularly descending to this 
shallow grave, the strange crazy agitation piercing sounds of the 
battle, fury, preoccupation, open ears, eyes and nostrils. Attention! 
Assault! What joy to see, hear, smell everything, everything 
taratatatata of the machine guns . . and now just as Marinetti longed 
for in 1912 everyone has a detached box seat. How can I know? 

How!! Reality is not a spectator sport, or is it? If I could draw 
backward or from behind until I reached 1910 what a wealth of 
possibilities I would have to draw from. We should by now know that 
the fast possibilities can come in last. Here I sit, while others prepare 
the Inauguration of further expediencies, making the effort to draw 
from behind to understand, and still conclude that I’ll take a black 
cloud before a bent rainbow, what clumsy cheating! What obscene 
trickery it takes to bend a Rainbow. Don’t be confused by its merry 
hues. And don’t judge my spirit by the colors I choose. For I am 
reconciled to playing it all the way through and to not win and to not 
lose. I’ll pay my dues. 

Rockne Krebs, 15 Jan 1973, Washington, D.C. © 




(text on verso of drawing) 

Black Black Cloud and “A Bent rainbow” 

Black Black Black Cloud 
Cloud Stile unbent Unbent black 

About the ecological value of this rain. Yes I am sowing my ecological 
oats. All know the value of rain but here I draw rain to be seen twice, 
on both sides of this document. I must explore further the two sided 
drawing. Think of the paper I save! So .bleed blue rain from behind. 
Blue rain bleeding. Rain blue stones. Rule cloud Rule black cloud 
seeds. Rule bleeding black cloud drops on an infinity of Roads, cry 
blue rain. Cry and bleed through, oh. bleed blue rain and reign hardly 
seen, bleed and now make fascism black cloud reign be of blue blood 
wasted only by living of a believer. Bleed blue reign. Bleed blue reign 
bleed through an through. Such is my disappointment with possibilities 
lost. Bleed blue rain and make my drawing cry because you real have 
not other content available to you. Bleed blue rain from behind Bleed a 
blue rain of driven words. Driven alas by a very concret forboding that 
January 20, 1973 harbors death. There I’ve said it. Enough Rain! Enou 
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37 The Four Leaf Clover, 1973 


(upper right section of text) 

(X) NO ONE UNDER 18 WILL BE ALLOWED 

TO LOOK AT SCULPTURE IF EVER EXECUTED. 

(left section of text) 

When I was 6 years old, I discovered in my backyard a patch of four 
leaf clovers. The four leaf clovers were all located in a triangular patch 
about 2 feet on a side at the intersection of the drive way & the side 
wall. It seemed such an obvious place but for the next three years it 
remained my secret. The trifoliate clovers were more common even in 
my patch yet it was always possible for me to find on cue, a 4 leafer 
out of this triangle. It was my custom to pick one for good luck on the 
way to school the day of a spelling test, though, as I recall, there was 
no detectable change in the results. In retrospect I have concluded 
that my good fortune was related only to finding the rare clovers, 
though my luck at finding the four leaf clovers was well known to 
visitors to my home. It was often necessary to me to be devious in 
order to keep the location of my clover patch secret. For example, if 
someone were watching during an announced four leaf clover search, 

I would casually pick one out of the patch, then move to another 
location where I would pretend to find one. A neighbor lady, who 
claimed never to have found a four leaf clover in her life was 


particularly impressed. She would even crawl around on the ground 
looking where I claimed to have found one, which of course was alway 
far from my four leaf clover patch. She also mispronounced words 
such as homogenized. Her daughter, Patty, who was ten a year older 
than I, was one of my regular playmates. One day while visiting my 
home Patty’s mother talked again about the fact that she had never 
found a four leaf clover in her life. I had’nt picked a four leaf clover for 
several weeks, I carefully conserved my secret resource, but I felt 
sorry for Patty’s mother that day. I offered to help her find a for leaf 
clover. I took her to my secret patch and suggested that she look 
around in that area. In moments Patty’s mother squealed ecstatically, 

“I found one!’’ Then, “0! Here’s another!’’ And she picked it. Shreek. 
PICK. 

(lower right section of text) 

LEAVES TO BE CONSTRUCTED OF TRANSLUCENT GREEN 
FIBERGLASS WITH ATTEMPT TO FOLLOW ACTUAL STRUCTURE OF 
THE CLOVER A BALL BEARING FIXTURE ATTACHES LEAVES TO THE 
STEM WHICH WILL ALLOW THE FOUR LEAVES TO RESPOND TO 
THE WIND AND TURN LIKE A PINWHEEL. BECAUSE OF THE 
ECCENTRIC LEAVE STRUCTURE WOULD CAUSE UNEVEN ROTATION 

Rockne Krebs, 27 June 1973 © 
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Rockne Krebs — A Personal Appraisal 


Philip M. Smith 


In 1969, I suggested to Rockne Krebs that we meet to discuss the possibility of his executing a 
laser piece at my Washington, D.C. home, indicating that I had come to admire his work especially 
because of his evident sense of the environment, utilization of large spaces for sculpture, and 
understanding of changes in light produced by the passage of the seasons and the daily cycle of 
sunlight and darkness. These aspects of Krebs’ art appealed then, as they do now, to my own 
sense of the environment. “Your work sharply contrasts but complements the environments I have 
traveled over the past fifteen years,” I wrote Krebs, referencing my long sojourns in the polar 
regions and on oceanographic expeditions while I was directing those national research programs. 

In the intervening years, Krebs and I have become well acquainted. His drawings and sculpture 
have formed a significant part of my art collection and my daily life. We have discussed and shared 
much as our respective careers have continued. My appraisal of him and his art must, therefore, 
be personal rather than objective. Our close association has provided, however, a rare opportunity 
for insight into Krebs’ remarkable talent and various influences in its development. His early years 
in the Midwest, his appreciation of the color painters and continued residency in Washington, and 
interest in science and technology have all shaped his art. All have, in my view, been significant 
factors in Krebs’ creative and ingenious exploration of light and space as primary media for making 
art. The current exhibition of drawings more completely illustrates Krebs’ talent and these 
influences on its development than have earlier exhibitions and the large laser and other 
sculptures. 

Krebs’ youthful years in Missouri and Kansas are more apparent as an influence in his work now 
than they might have been a decade ago. Sign posts, as Krebs has called them in our own 
discussions, were all in place and, one by one, began to emerge in the drawings or sculptures of 
the late 1960s. It would now appear to be no accident that a significant sculpture which Krebs 
produced in 1965 was entitled One Sun. In the works of this period, Krebs acknowledges the 
influence of artists such as Anthony Caro. The piece and its title foretell of what was to come but 
was not fully evident until the drawings of the late 1960s and early 1970s. Those drawings are the 
ones in which Krebs fully explores light and the environment, and their place in his future art. 

Krebs has talked often of growing up with an awareness and sensitivity to the sun and sky, of 
constantly changing summer and winter cloud and light patterns, shafts of sunlight piercing 
shadowy and leafy darkness at a favorite swimming hole on the Blue River, and a special feeling for 
the sun and sunsets springing from evenings playing with his brothers and neighborhood playmates 
under the watchful eyes of parents, also customarily sitting out watching sunsets. This early 
experience drove Krebs forward in his study of light and various technologies or media that would 
explore the immateriality of space and produce sculpture which was ever more a function of light 
rather than materials. The influence of these Midwestern origins is seen in drawings such as The 
Four Leaf Clover (cat. no. 37) and explicitly in recent works such as the Topeka, Kansas federal 
building commission, White Tornado. In the 1973 drawing, Tomorrow and Tomorrow One Sun (cat. 
no. 31), Krebs subjunctively states, “growing up on the plains could give one a different feeling for 
space.” In such drawings, Krebs began to describe his increased ease with the biographical 
influences within his art. They clearly had been present through the exploratory period of the 
middle ’60s and early 70s. Subsequently, in the Home on the Range series, the biographical issues 
were fused with other influences in Krebs’ work. 

Much of the critical review and attention about Krebs’ work has focused on the relation of his work 
to the influence of color painters such as Morris Louis, Kenneth Noland, and Thomas Downing, 
who had been or were in Washington, D.C. Exploratory drawings, mid ’60s to early 70s, and 
plexiglass and wood sculptures such as No Land , now in the Phillips Collection, demonstrate this 
artistic and spiritual relationship. Further, Krebs’ peers, particularly Sam Gilliam, have been a 
critical contributing factor in his development. But linkages to these sources have probably been 
less of a continuing influence on Krebs’ development and maturity as an artist than has his 
residency in Washington, D.C. 
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Washington is a city of light and space. It is a city of monumental dimensions and vistas, large 
green expanses, a river and reflecting pools, countless fountains, white marble buildings that 
reflect sky and space, and an unusual light quality that is “atmospheric" in character. It is a city of 
long and wonderful Springs with an ever changing panorama of blossoming trees and flowers. The 
Autumns are equally long in duration, extending until late December. The spaces and structures 
created by Man are a theatre reflective of the sky and nature and a showplace for their constant 
interaction. Many of Krebs’ early sketches utilize his Washington experience and are hypothetical 
pieces that could be constructed nicely in Washington, for example, Skywriter Pyramid (cat. no. 4) 
and A Rainbow Tree (cat. no. 15). Athough there are no permanent, large, or monumental works by 
Krebs in Washington, there have been several temporary works, including The Source (cat. no. 59) 
in 1980, Irish Light (cat. no. 50) in 1974, and one of the first exterior laser pieces created at the 
then home of Philip Stern, an author and philanthropist who early recognized Krebs' work and 
helped underwrite the establishment of the Johnson Avenue artists’ workshop that Krebs and 
Gilliam co-directed for six years. Each of these pieces has demonstrated Krebs’ exceptional 
sensitivity to the Washington environment. Krebs long ago departed boldly from the color painters, 
carrying color into space in a way that no artist had been able to do before. The painterly imagery 
of Morris Louis and Kenneth Noland truly assumed a three-dimensional spectral reality in Krebs’ 
hand. During his crucial years of exploration, Washington as a city contributed much to Krebs’ leap 
forward away from canvas and sculpture in the traditional sense. Washington has sustained him in 
his mature years. 

Krebs uses many optical and other scientific principles in his spectral, camera obscura, laser, and 
other works. His interest in science, however, is deeper. Our first meetings and conversations 
revealed an inquisitive and broad scientific understanding. Over the years we have talked about 
many new discoveries and developments in science: plate tectonics and continental drift; climate 
change, weather, and weather modification; natural phenomena such as lightning, mirages, haloes, 
and the aurora; planetary exploration; prehistory anthropology in Africa; archeo-astronomy; and so 
on. "The only time factor applicable to making a work of art is when,” wrote Krebs 1 , an important 
view of his own work and of art that reflects Krebs’ interest in and understanding of science and 
technology. The concept for a sound sculpture, Mind Sight (cat. no. 11), had been developed a 
number of years earlier. Other Krebs works such as Atlanta 100 Miles Up (cat. no. 30) and Secret 
Weapon (Light Factor X) (cat. no 38) illustrate Krebs’ appreciation of the relationship of the artist to 
time and space in the broadest sense. He recognizes that art need not be bound by technical (or 
economic) possibility. Some of Krebs’ ideas that have seemed fanciful may in time become 
technologically possible. It is probably now possible, at least in a primitive way, to produce the 
effects Krebs sought in Lightning Sculpture (cat. no. 32) and in the future, a more mature technical 
version which would parallel Krebs’ vision will indeed be feasible. A fascinating and appealing 
aspect of Krebs’ use of technology and his understanding of many scientific principles is his 
continued creation of art; his work has never become a display of technology. 

Krebs’ drawings, therefore, represent for me the fullest expression of the range of his talent, his 
strategies in art and their evolution, recurring use and recombination, and the influences such as 
the ones I have discussed here. They also reflect his personality in a way that the completed 
sculptures and other works cannot. The serious and complex and the humorous and emotional 
elements of Krebs’ persona are all evident. Most importantly, the drawings are a rare glimpse into 
the creative process common to both art and science, and the interaction of art and science in the 
work of an artist of uncommon vision. 
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Works Included in the Exhibition 


1 . Study for a Sculpture, 1965. 

Paint and pencil on paper, 

17 x 19" 

Collection of the artist. 

2. Blue Strip and Violet, 1965. 

Colored pencil, pencil, and ink on paper. 

13 3 /4 x 17" 

Collection of Philip M. Smith. 

3. Drawing for Laser Sculpture, April 1967. 
Colored pencil and pencil on paper, 

12 ’/ 2 X 18 7 /a". 

Collection of Paul Richard. 

4. Skywriter Pyramid, 1968. 

Pencil and ink on paper, 

11 x 8V2". 

Collection of Philip M. Smith. 

5 . Aleph 2 , April 1969. 

Pencil and ink on white graph paper, 

21 7 /a x 16 7 /a". 

Collection of the Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
museum puchase with the aid of funds 
from the National Endowment for the Arts, 
the William A. Clark Fund, and 
Margaret M. Hitchcock, 1974.82. 

6 . Study for Ra, 1969. 

Colored pencil and pencil on paper, 

12 x 18". 

Collection of Sam Gilliam. 

7. Night Passage, April 1969. 

Colored pencil and pencil on legal notepaper. 
8 x 171/2". 

Collection of Philip M. Smith. 

8 . First Study for Spectral Drawing, 1969. 
Colored pencil and pencil on paper, 

8 V 2 x 11". 

Collection of Philip M. Smith 

9. Rocky's Happy Glasses, 1970. 

Colored pencil and pencil on paper 
and spectral glass, 

8V2 x 11". 

Collection of the artist. 

10. Bedroom fora Rich Freak, 1970. 

Pencil on paper, 

8 V 2 x 11". 

Anonymous collection. 

11 . Mind Sight, 14 December 1970. 

Collage, pencil, and ink on paper, 

17 x 22" 

Collection of Philip M. Smith. 

12. Sky Bridge, March 1971. 

Pencil and ink on graph paper, 

18 X 22". 

Collection of Philip M. Smith. 


13. Study for Rite de Passage, 1971. 

Colored pencil and pencil on paper, 

11 x 8 V 2 ". 

Collection of the artist. 

14. Study for Rite de Passage, 1971. 

Colored pencil and pencil on paper, 

11 x 8 V 2 ". 

Collection of the artist. 

15. A Rainbow Tree, 1970. 

Hand-colored lithograph, 

17 x 22". 

Collection of Andrea and Jay Belloli. 

16. A Red Rainbow Tree, 8 February 1973. 
Lithograph, colored pencil, and pencil 
on paper, 

Ed. 1/3, 

17 x 22". 

Collection of M. M. Gordon. 

17. A White Rainbow Tree, 2 September 1973. 
Colored pencil, pencil, and Nextel paint 
on paper, 

17 x 22". 

Collection of M. M. Gordon. 

18. A Black Rainbow Tree, 1973. 

Colored pencil and pencil on paper, 

17 x 21 7 /a". 

Collection of Ida Kohlmeyer. 

19. The Bent Rainbow, 15 January 1973. 
Charcoal, colored ink, and pencil on 
front and back of paper, 

17 x 22". 

Collection of the artist. 

20. A Conversation with My Tool, or 
A Drawing House, 1973. 

Paint and pencil on paper, glass, 
wood. 

24 x 18". 

Collection of Diane Brown. 

21. Anonymous, 1974. 

Collage, colored ink, colored pencil, 
and tempera on paper with 3-D glasses, 

15 x llVfc". 

Collection of the artist. 

22. Initial Study for Omni International, 
September 1972. 

Colored pencil, ink, and pencil on paper, 
171/2 X 22". 

Collection of the artist. 

23. Seasonal Light Study for Omni International, 
1972. 

Colored pencil, ink, pencil, and staples on 
four layers of linen tracing paper, 

19 x 24V 2 ". 

Collection of the artist. 


24. Ceiling Study, Omni International 
(Chevron), 2 June 1973. 

Airbrush and pencil on paper, 

19 x 25". 

Collection of the artist. 

25. Ceiling Study Omni International 
("Cam's Major"), 1973. 

Airbrush and pencil on paper, 

19 x 241/2". 

Collection of the artist. 

26. Eye of Atlantis (Version 1), August 1976. 
Colored pencil, pencil, ink, paint, and ruled 
yellow paper on paper. 

15 x 20". 

Collection of Heather Krebs. 

27. Eye of Atlantis (Version 2), August 1976. 

Pencil and paint on paper, 

20 x 15". 

Collection of Heather Krebs. 

28. Untitled (One Serious Tree), July 1973. 

Mixed media on paper, 

271/2 x 19". 

Collection of The High Museum of Art. 

29. Sun Cage for “Atlantis ”, 1 June 1973. 

Colored pencil, pencil, and ink on paper. 

19 x 24 3 /4 ". 

Collection of Philip M. Smith. 

30. Atlanta 100 Miles Up, 1973. 

Airbrush, collage, oil pastel, and 
pencil on paper, 

19 x 25". 

Collection of the artist. 

31. Tomorrow and Tomorrow One Sun, 

January 1973. 

Colored pencil, pencil, and ink on paper, 

17 x 22". 

Collection of Philip M. Smith. 

32. Lightning Sculpture, 5 February 1973. 

Airbrush, paint, pencil, and ink on paper, 

24 3 /4 x 19". 

Collection of Philip M. Smith. 

33. Today Met Gabo, 20 February 1973. 

Colored pencil and pencil on paper, 

17 x 22". 

Collection of the artist. 

34. Clouds Going South for the Winter, 1973. 
Colored pencil, pencil, and tempera on paper, 
24 x 18". 

Collection of the National Museum of American 
Art. 

35. Pattern of 15 Basswood Trees, 1973. 

Pencil on paper, 

17 x 22". 

Collection of the National Museum of American 
Art. 
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36. One Sun II (The Photon Structure), 2 April 1973. 
Pencil and wax crayon on heavy cream paper, 
19 x 24 7 / 8 ". 

Collection of the Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
museum purchase with the aid of funds 
from the National Endowment for the Arts, 
the William A. Clark Fund, and 
Margaret M. Hitchcock, 1974.83. 

37. The Four Leaf Clover, 27 June 1973. 

Airbrush, four-leaf clover collage, 
and pencil on paper, 

22 x 1 SVa". 

Collection of the artist. 

38. Secret Weapon (Light Factor X), 1 July 1973. 
Airbrush drawing, pencil, and ink on paper, 

17 x 22". 

Collection of Philp M. Smith. 

39. Of 200 Cherries, 1 October 1973. 

Colored pencil and pencil on paper, 

17 x 22". 

Collection of the artist. 

40. Palace Guard, 1973. 

Colored pencil, pencil, and watercolor 
on paper, 

22 x 17". 

Collection of Nina Felshin. 

41. Study for the Last Judgment, 1973. 

Airbrush, pencil, and smoke on paper, 

40 x 29’/a". 

Collection of the artist. 

42. Home Fires, 1973. 

Pencil and smoke on paper, 

17 x 22". 

Collection of the artist. 

43. Study for “ ‘The Equestrian,' Home on the 
Range (Part II)", 24 October 1973. 

Colored pencil and pencil on paper, 

17 x 22". 

Collection of the artist. 

44. Study for “ ‘The Lock,’ Home on the 
Range (Part III)", 1974. 

Airbrush, collage, colored pencil, 
and pencil on paper, 

30 x 40". 

Collection of the artist. 

45. “ ‘For Sale,’ Home on the Range (Part V)", 15 
December 1973. 

Colored pencil and pencil on paper, 

22 x 17". 

Collection of M. H. D. Swift. 

46. Study for “ ‘The Study,’ Home on the 
Range (Part IV)", 1974. 

Airbrush and pencil on paper, 

7 Va x 16". 

Collection of the artist. 


47. Most Efficient Viewing Situation for 

a Rainbow Tree, or a Hole in One, 1974. 
Colored pencil on paper, 

I 6 I /2 X 28 Vz ". 

Collection of the artist. 

48. Chance and the Magnum Opuscule to 
Scientific Realism, 1974. 

Collage, pencil, and tempera on paper, 
20 x 29". 

Collection of the artist. 

49. Irish Light, 1974. 

Airbrush, collage, pencil, and ink 
on paper, 

I 8 V 2 x 22". 

Collection of the artist. 

50. Study for Irish Light, 1974. 

Pencil, ink, post card, photograph, 
postage stamps on paper, 

10 x 10 ". 

Collection of Nina Felshin. 

51. Harvard Yard Green, 1974. 

Pencil, ink, pastel, and tempera 
on paper, 

171/8 X 22Vi6". 

Collection of the Des Moines Art Center. 

52. Four Studies for the Green Lady, 
November 1975. 

a. Collage, glitter, and pencil 
on posterboard, 

lO’/s x 11 13/ 16 " 

b. Collage, felt tip pen, glitter, 
pencil, and photograph on 
posterboard, 

10 3 /l6 X 149/16". 

c. Collage, felt tip pen, pencil, 
and photograph on posterboard, 

I 1 3 /e X 14V2". 

d. Collage, felt tip pen, glitter, 
and pencil on posterboard, 

II X 1113/16". 

Collection of the artist. 

53. Flamingo Hinge, February 1976. 

Colored pencil and pencil on paper, 

15 x 20". 

Collection of the artist. 

54. “Thoughts" of a Dying Whale, 

April 1977. 

Airbrush, collage, and pencil on paper, 
20 x 15". 

Collection of the artist. 


55. Sun Dog Green, 1977. 

Acrylic paint and pastel over printed 
poster on paper, 

36 7 /s X 27 7 /e". 

Collection of the Corcoran Gallery of 
Art, gift of the Women’s Committee, 1978.5. 

56. Proposal for Detroit Green, 1978. 

Mixed media on posterboard, 

72 x 114". 

Collection of the artist. 

57. Proposed Palm Tree Sculpture for 
Topeka, 1978. 

Collage, colored pencil, and pencil 
on paper, 

30 x 18". 

Collection of the artist. 

58. Winter in Anaheim, 1979. 

Pencil and tempera on paper, 

11 V 2 X 14V**. 

Collection of M. M. Gordon. 

59. The Source, 1980. 

Collage, colored pencil, and pencil 
on paper, 

2 drawings, each 12 3 A x 19" 

Collection of Carolyn Peachy. 

60. Study for a Black Horse, 

December 1980. 

Pencil on paper, 

10 x 8". 

Collection of the artist. 

61. Crystal Pegasus — The Aura of the 
Flying Horse, October — December 1980. 
Pencil and ink on paper, 

31 x 17 Vi ". 

Collection Philip M. Smith. 

62. Proposed Palm Tree Sculpture, 

August 1981 

Pencil on paper, 

18 x 20 ". 

Collection of the artist. 

63. Two Sketches for Palm Tree Sculpture, 

1981. 

Charcoal on paper, 
each 81/2 x 11 ". 

Collection of the artist. 

64. Proposed Commission for Miami International 
Airport, June 1981. 

Collage, colored pencil and pencil on paper. 
30 x 19 3 /4". 

Collection of Metro-Dade 
County Aviation Department. 

65. Four Leaf Clover, 1982. 

Colored pencil and pencil on paper, 

22 x 151/4". 

Collection of the artist. 
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The Aldrich Museum of Contemporary Art, 
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Announcement. 
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Jefferson Place Gallery, 

Washington, D.C. 

10 February — 8 March 1968. 
Announcement. 

Tyler School of Art, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Organized by James Sterrit. 

1968 

Announcement. 

Washington Gallery of Modern Art, 
Washington, D.C. 

"Sculpture Minus Object,” 
organized by Walter Hopps and 
Renato Danese. 

18 July — August (?) 1968. 

Paul Richard, “Youthful Sculptor Works 
With Lasers,” Washington Post, 

21 July 1968. 

Benjamin Forgey, The Washington Sunday 
Star, 11 August 1968. 

"Hemisfair ’68," 

San Antonio, Texas. 

Summer 1968. 

University of Maryland Art Gallery, 
College Park. 

"Sculpture Minus Object." 

Fall 1968. 


Selected Exhibitions: 

Institutions listed in bold type indicate 
individual exhibitions. 

Corcoran Gallery of Art, 

Washington, D.C. 

“17th Area Exhibition." 

12 November — 19 December 1965. 
Catalog. 

Whitney Museum of American Art, 

New York, New York. 

“Annual Exhibition of Contemporary 
American Sculpture and Prints." 

16 December 1966 — 5 February 1967. 
Catalog. 


Latin American Art Foundation, 

San Juan, Puerto Rico. 

“Plasticos Washington,” 
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December 1968. Catalog. 

Whitney Museum of American Art, 
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"Annual Exhibition of Contemporary 
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Max Kozloff, "Whitney Annual: 
Sculpture Whitney Museum,” Artforum, 
February 1969, p. 64. 
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Jefferson Place Gallery, 

Washington, D.C. 

"Energy Structures.” 

17 February — 8 March 1969. 
Announcement. 

Paul Richard, “Space, Light, and 
Geometry,” The Washington Post, 

4 March 1969. 

Benjamin Forgey, “The Pure Forms of 
Krebs," The Washington Sunday Star, 

9 March 1969. 

Corcoran Gallery of Art, 

Washington, D.C. 

"Gilliam, Krebs, McGowin.” 

4 October — 9 November 1969. 
Announcement. 

Paul Richard, "Corcoran Stunning Show,” 
The Washington Post, 4 October 1969. 
Benjamin Forgey, "The Third Wave,” 

The Washington Sunday Star, Sunday 
Magazine, 12 October 1969. 

Paul Richard, "A Local Exhibition of 
International Appeal,” The Washington 
Post, 9 November 1969. 

D. Davis, Arts, December 1969, p. 53. 
Walter Hopps and Nina Felshin Osnos, 
"Three Washington Artists: Gilliam, 

Krebs, McGowin," Art International, 

20 May 1970, pp. 35-39. 

The Jewish Museum, New York, New York. 
“A Plastic Presence,” organized by 
Tracy Atkinson and John Lloyd Taylor. 

19 November 1969 — 4 January 1970. 
Catalog. 

This exhibition traveled to: 

Milwaukee Art Center, Wisconsin. 

30 January — 8 March 1970. 

San Francisco Museum of Modern Art, 
California. 24 April — 24 May 1970. 

The Art Institute of Chicago, Illinois. 

"69th American Exhibition,” 
organized by James Speyer. 

17 January — 22 January 1970. 
Announcement. Catalog. 

The Edmonton Art Gallery, 

Alberta, Canada. 

"Ten Washington Artists: 1950-70.” 

January — February 1970. 

Announcement. 

The Baltimore Museum of Art, 

Maryland. 

"Washington: 20 Years.” 

12 May — 21 June 1970. 

Catalog with essay by Diana Johnson. 

U.S. Pavilion, Expo 70, 

Osaka, Japan. 

Organized by Maurice Tuchman. 

Spring — summer 1970. 

Catalog. 

Paul Richard, “Rockne Krebs and His 


Electric, Fog-Filled Happening,” 

The Washington Post, 12 April 1970. 
Maurice Tuchman, “Art and Technology,” 
Art in America, March — April 1970. 
Peter Blake, “Raising the Roof at 
Osaka,” New York Magazine, 

13 April 1970. 

Brainerd Art Gallery, 

State University College at Potsdam, 

New York. 

"Washington Art,” 
organized by Bill Christenbery. 

Albright-Knox Art Gallery, 

Buffalo, New York. 

Organized by James N. Wood. 

14 February — 30 April 1971. 

Catalog with essay by James N. Wood. 

Jean Reeves, "Light Beams Create 
Sculptures in Space,” Buffalo 
Evening News, 13 February 1971. 

Jean Reeves, "Spectators Beaming at 
Krebs’ Laser Art, Pure Form of Beauty,” 
Buffalo Evening News, (?) February 1971. 
Merle Lockwood, “Sculpture in Light,” 
Buffalo Evening News Magazine, 

3 April 1971. 

Museum of Fine Arts, 

St. Petersburg, Florida. 

"Transparent and Translucent Art,” 

2 March — 28 March 1971. 

•Catalog. 

This exhibition traveled to: 

Jacksonville Art Museum, Florida. 

8 April — 2 May 1971. 

Jefferson Place Gallery, 

Washington, D.C. 

31 March — 17 April 1971. 

Paul Richard, "Mist, Rainbows, Sun 
and Lasers," The Washington Post, 

8 April 1971. 

Benjamin Forgey, “Rockne Krebs,” 

The Washington Sunday Star, 

11 April 1971. 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art, 
California. 

"Art and Technology.” 

1 0 May — 29 August 1971. 

Poster. Catalog with introduction by 
Maurice Tuchman and essay by Jane 
Livingston. 

Maurice Tuchman, "Introduction to ‘Art 
and Technology’," Studio, April 1971, 
p. 179. 

Hilton Kramer, "Art and Technology 
Exhibit Opens at LACMA,” The New York 
Times, 12 May 1971, p. 50. 

Alfred Frankenstein, “Out of the Wood — 
Art and Technology,” San Francisco 
Chronicle, 16 May 1971. 


Henry J. Seldis, "County Museum Exhibit 
Mates Art and Technology,” Los Angeles 
Times, 16 May 1971. 

Leroy Arons, "A Successful Marriage of 
Art and Technology,” The Washington 
Post, 1 June 1971. 

J. Patrice Marandel, "Art and Technology 
a Los Angeles,” Art International, 
summer 1971, p. 102. 

Max Kozloff, “The Multimillion Dollar 
Art Boondoggle,” Artforum, 

October 1971, pp. 72-76. 

Amy Goldin, "Art and Technology in a 
Social Vacuum," Art in America, 

March 1972, pp. 46-51. 

Walker Art Center, 

Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

"Works for New Spaces.” 

15 May —25 July 1971. 

Catalog. 

Hilton Kramer, " ‘Works for New Spaces,’ 
Walker Art Center, Minneapolis,” The 
New York Times, 18 May 1971, p. 44. 

, "Minneapolis,” Art 
Gallery Magazine, summer 1971. 

The Aldrich Museum of Contemporary Art, 
Ridgefield, Connecticut. 

"Sculpture and Shapes of the Last Decade,” 
October — December 1971. 

Galerie Simone Stern, 

New Orleans, Louisiana. 

"Sunflowers,” 

25 March — 13 April 1973. 
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Luba Glade, "Galeries — Rockne Krebs’ 
Laser Sculpture,” Vieux Carre Courier, 
15-21 October 1973. 

Philadelphia Museum of Art, 

Pennsylvania. 

"Woodward Foundation Collection." 

11 May— 22 May 1973. 

Benjamin Forgey, “A Spectacle of Light," 
The Washington Evening Star, 

14 May 1973. 

Paul Richard, “The City at Night in 
Light," The Washington Post, 

14 May 1973. 

Benjamin Forgey, “Reviews: 

Philadelphia,” Art in America, 

September — October 1973, pp. 118-119. 

Jefferson Place Gallery, 

Washington, D.C. 

25 September — 13 October 1973. 
Announcement. 

Paul Richard, “Between 2-D and 3-D,” 

The Washington Post, 5 October 1973 
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The National Academy of Sciences, 
Washington, D.C. 

Organized by Lee Kimchie. 

Announcement. 1974. 

Kennedy Center, Washington, D.C. 

"Art Now 74,” organized by J. Kress. 

29 May — 15 June 1974. 

Catalog. 

Paul Richard, "Of Lasers and City 
Lights," The Washington Post, 

30 May 1974. 

Benjamin Forgey, “Rockne Krebs, Plus," 
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Clarissa Wittenberg, “Rockne Krebs: 
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Walker Art Center, 
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“Projected Images." 
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Mike Steele, "Beyond Flashing Lights,” 
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University of Maryland Art Gallery, 
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Organized by Susan Green. 

1 November — 7 December 1974. 
Announcement. 

Benjamin Forgey, “Rockne Krebs’ 
Suburban Lasers," Washington 
Star-News, 8 November 1978, p. C4. 

Pyramid Galleries, Ltd., Washington, D.C. 

20 December 1974 — 8 January 1975. 
Announcement. 

Meryle Secrest, “With Inspiration From 
Christmases Past,” The Washington Post, 
25 December 1974, p. C15. 

National Collection of Fine Arts, 

Washington, D.C. 

"Sculpture: American Directions 1945-1975," 
organized by Walter Hopps. 

3 October — 30 November 1975. 
Announcement. 

This exhibition traveled to: 

Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, Texas. 

4 January — 29 February 1976. 

New Orleans Museum of Art, 

31 March—16 May 1976. 

Art Park, Lewiston, New York. 

Summer 1975. 

Catalog. 


James Yu Gallery, New York, New York. 
December 1975. 

Announcement. 
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Peter Frank, “New York Reviews," 
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Alan Moore, "New York Reviews,” 
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Announcement. 

Paul Richard, “Brilliant Hues of 
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Lasers by Night," The Washington 
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Paul Richard, “Birthday Whales and 
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Benjamin Forgey, "The Art of Rockne 
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